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A JOURNAL OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
EDMUNDSON. 
[Continued from page 676.] 
Now in the year 1683, I was moved of the 


Lord to visit Friends in the Carribbee-Islands. 


and Jamaica: so after acquainting several 
Friends, and they having unity with me in my 
concern, also my wife being willing to give me 
up in the service of truth, as at other times, I 
heard of a ship at Cork bound for Barbadoes, 
of which Robert Scotten, a Friend from London, 
was Master, who was glad of my company; 
when I received account the ship was nearly 


ready to sail, I took leave of my wife and child- | p 


ren, committing all to God, then took my 
journey, accompanied by several Friends to 
Cork, where I took passage in the said ship. 
When Friends that accompanied me thither had 
staid some days, we oad ta the tender love of 
God, and in the sweet unity and comfort of his 
Spirit. In a few days after we went to sea, the 
wind was fair, but soon aftera great storm 
arose, which continued with us two weeks; 
and the tackling of our rudder was broke, and 
could not be mended for many weeks: so we 
were hard put to it to sail without a rudder; 
but the Lord favored us with a wind, and we 
got well to Barbadoes in about two months. 

As soon as we came to anchor, several Friends 
came aboard, and were glad of my coming; I 
went on shore with them, and labored in the 
service of truth, having meetings in every 
quarter of the Island, both for the worship of 
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God, and discipline, to settle things that were 
unsettled, and to rectify things amiss, as much 
as in me lay. Friends were generally subject 
to gospel-order, and truth’s government. 

After I had been laboring there some months, 
it was with me to go to the Leeward-Islands. 
So Ralph Fretwell, and some other Friends, 
then going to Pennsylvania, took me on board 
their vessel, and put me on shore in Antigua, 
and so went on their voyage ; but I staid there 
some time, and had many meetings both for 
doctrine and discipline, where there was great 
need of laborers. And when clear, I took 
from thence to Nevis, where were hon- 
est tender Friends, and we were well 
in the Lord, and in one another. I had man 
sweet comfortable meetings with them, to whi 
also many — came, among whom were 
several Justices of the Peace, who were tend- 
ered and confessed to truth. 

The chief Judge of the Island, —— Sim 
and his wife were both convinced, and came 
several meetings; the report of which wen 
abroad, and the General, one Stapleton, 
seemed to be offended, and threatened to ban- 
ish me out of the Island; but Judge Simmons 
told him, they had reason to bless God for my 
coming there, which had brought a blessing to 
their Island : for before I came, they had not 
had a plentiful season of rain for three 
past ; and since my coming they had been plenti- 
fully replenished with rain, the effect whereof 
was like to bring them much increase. So I 
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s clear of that service, and left|the crown, people’s minds were not settled un- 
é and loving. der the government, and some officers did show 
hen wwook passage back for Antigua, but|themselves busy in disturbing our meetings, 
by contrary winds was put into Mountferrat, | and at that time committed me and several other 
and staid there some days, then came to Anti-| Friends to the Marshalsea; but we were soon 
gua, and staid there some meetings ; and taking | released, and kept our meeting the time ap- 
leave of Friends, took passage for Barbadoes, | pointed for that service, and the Lord’s pres- 
and in four or five days landed there. I was|ence being with us, Friends were well refreshed 
kindly received by Friends, who were glad of| and comforted therein, and in one another. 
my coming back, to give them another visit.} When the service of that meeting was over, 
When I had staid several meetings, and was|I went with my wife and Friends from Limerick 
often refreshed together with Friends, I took | to my own house, and, as way opened, visited 
passage to Jamaica, accompanied by Henry| Friends in the north, and other places, dulyat- 
Currier: when we went away, many Friends | tending public meetings both for worship and 
from several parts of the Island came to Bridge- | discipline : then a weighty sense came upon my 
Town, where we took shipping, and there |spirit, of great exercise and trials approaching, 
parted from us in the tender love of God, and | which would try us all, and that the Lord welll 
unity of his bleseed spirit. spread the carcasses of men on the earth, as 
In about two weeks’ time we landed at Port-|dung. So in the spirit and power of the Lord, 
Royal in Jamaica, and came to John Willmot’s|I faithfully and plainly warned Friends and 
house to lodge; after havinga meeting there, | others of it in many public meetings in divers 
we travelled to many parts of the Island, and| places, and often in the Lord’s movings, ad- 
had many meetings for the worship of God;| vised Friends to lessen their concerns in the 
also men and women’s meeting about Church | world, and be ready to receive the Lord in his 
affairs, for the settling of Friends in gospel-order, | judgments, that were at hand, and to flee unte 
and there were things hard to get through, so| him for succor, that they might have a place 
that my spirit was bowed down in suffering|of safety in him. The like doctrine, admoni- 
with the seed of God, and under this trouble of| tion and exhortation often, and in many places, 
mind and spirit, the strength of my body failed|I was moved of the Lord to publish. So I am 
for some time ; but the Lord by his spirit and} a witness, that his care is for and over: his’ 
er strengthened and raised me up again. | people, that they be not surprised, but might 
Then we travelled much, aud had many meet-|make ready against the day of trial: and in a 
ings in divers places of the Island; and went|short time trouble came on apace. 
through several hardships and exercises of va-} The Earl of Tyrconnel, then Lord Deputy of 
rious kinds. After some months’ service in| Ireland, armed the Irish, and disarmed most of 
those parts, Henry Currier went from thence |the English ; so that great fear came upon the 
to Bermudas, and so to Barbadoes ; but I staid, | protestants, most of the great leading men, and 
being not yet clear, and had many meetings} many others, left their places and substance, 
both for the worship of God, and men andjand went for England, others of them got into 
women’s meetings for settling the affairs of the | garrisons, and those that staid in their dwell- 
ehurch in gospel-order, in which service the!ings lay open to spoil. An open war soon 
Lord stood by me, and helped me to go on in| broke ont, and abundance of the Irish (who 
his work through strong oppositions, the word, went in bands but were not of the army) called 
of his testimony being over his opposers, where- | Raparees, plundered and spoiled many of the 
by honest-hearted Friends, who loved the truth | English protestants; also many of the army, 
and government thereof, were greatly strength-| that were under command in troops and compa- 
ened and comforted. I had good service there | nies, were very abusive, being countenanced by 
for the Lord, several ways, for about seven | their officers ; so that the protestants were un- 
ménths’ space. der great distress many ways, though the gov- 
Being clear of that service, I took passage | ernment gave forth several proclamations against 
for Ireland in a vessel bound for Cork, whereof | such abuses. 
John Benford was Master; when we were ready| And we being sharers with many other pro- 
to sail, several honest Friends went aboard, and | testants in these sufferings, a concern eame 
took their leave of me in tender love, so we set| upon my mind to appeal to the government, to 
sail, and in about seven weeks’ time, landed|redress abuses committed in the country, by 
well at Cork ; and the Province-meeting being|some of the army, particularly one troop at 
at hand, which was then appointed at Limerick, | Mountmelick, who were very abusive, concern- 
I went there accompanied with many Friends|ing whom I petitioned the Duke of Tyrconnel, 
from Cork, and those _ Here my wife and} who-heard my complaint, and for example to 
several Friends from Leinster met me ; we:were}the rest cashiered the Quarter-Master, and 
joyful in the Lord, and glad to see one another. jordered two of the troopers, who had done 
Now King James II. being newly come to}abuses, to be cashiered, and also sent to goal 
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the troop to be immediately removed to an- 
other place. This eased our quarter for a little 
time. 

Now the Quarter-master was very submissive, 
and desired me to. solicit the Duke to restore 
him to his place; which I did, and the Duke 
granted it. This gained much upon many of 
them, and I gained acquaintance at court: but 
things grew worse and worse. After this a 
party of Sir Maurice Eustace’s troop came our 
road, and did great abuses to several protestants 
in Mountmelick, and thereabout. Some of 
them came to my house, and were very rude, 
taking me by the hair of my head, and haling 
me about the yard among the horses feet, with- 
out the least provocation ; some of them with 
clubs, and others with cocked pistols, swearing 
they would kill me; which my wife hearing, 
came out sorely amazed and affrighted, desiring 
them to take all we had, and save my life. 
Then they left me and turned after her, swear- 
ing and calling bad names; and shot several 
times at my mastiff dog that was chained, and 
so rode away like mad men, abusing and beat- 
ing all the English they met with ; some they 
almost killed : and in Mountmelick there was a 
great scuffle (and like to have been worse than 
it was) betwixt them and some English, whom 
they abused. News went thither that I was 
killed, so they concluded a massacre was in- 
tended, believing I would give them no occa- 
sion. This alarmed and affrighted the protest- 
ants in our parts; some ran into the woods and 
bogs, to hide themselves. 

The next morning I went to Mountmelick, 
where several English protestants expressed 
their gladness to see me alive. Our chief men 
of the English there, that were not fled, were 
Justice Warnford, Hopton Harris, &e. I went 
to them ; they were glad tosee me, but concluded 
this was a fore-runner of a massacre. I told 
them, I was of another mind ; for it rather ap- 
peared to be a contrivance, to alarm and affright 
all the English, to make them run for England, 
that they might have the country and all we 
had to themselves: and that I believed they in- 
tended no massacre ; for if they had, they would 
not have given us this alarm. And if they 
would manage this matter well, it might make 
full proof, for all the English in Ireland to 
know, whether they intended a massacre or not, 
I advised +o take full examinations of the 
abuses, and send some men to Dublin with them, 
and petition the Government; and by this we 
should all know, what they intended todo. They 
assented thereto, and liked it well; but said, 
that at this time, unless I would go and under- 
take it, none else durst. I considered the 
matter, and understood well the undertaking 
was the hazard of a mau’s life; yet perceiving 
it might be the saving.of many, I took courage, 
and my life was not much to me for the good of 
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my countrymen; so I told them) if 

Harris and George Wheatly would go w 

I would undertake it. They were 

men in the town, that had been abused by that 
party ; when they considered the matter they 
were willing to go: then the Justice too 
examinations of the abuses done, and the next 
day we took our journey to Dublin, but not the 
usual road, lest we should have been way-laid. 

When we came to Dublin, I went to the Lord 
Chief Justice Nugent, who was still my friend, 
I acquainted him with the whole matter; he 
seemed to take little notice of any abuses, but 
what they had done to me, and promised to be 
at the Castle such an hour, and he would assist 
me to come to the speech of the Duke of 
Tyrconnel. So I and the other two went to the 
Castle; where Judge Nugent came, as he prom- 
ised, and presently I was called into the Duke’s 
closet, but the other two were not suffered to 
goin. I told the Duke of the abuses done to 
me, and what troop they belonged to; he looked 
with a sour countenance, and said little to it. 
Then I spoke of the gross abuses done to my 
neighbors, and particularly to those two men 
that came with me, who were standing without ; 
but I was stopped, and bid to speak of my own 
business, so dismissed. I went out to my two 
neighbors, and told them, I well perceived 
they intended no massacre, but to affright the 
rest of the protestants out of Ireland ; however, 
I would prosecute this matter to the end, per- 
ceiving that they would not hear them, yet I 
desired their company, and they were willing 
to be with me. 

We went to Col. Russel, who was then 
Colonel of the regiment those troopers belonged 
to, and told him of the abuses done, and how 
the English were affrighted; he seemed to be 
much concerned, and said, if such were not 
made an example, it was time for every one $0 
look to himself, but he would go to the Duke, 
and lay it home to him. (This Col. Russel 
went soon after for England.) We went to the 
Lord Granard, who was the Lieutenant-General, 
and acquainted him, what an affright the country 
was in upon this occasion. He was much con- 
cerned and dejected in his mind, and said, he 
was General, and no General ; but he would go 
to the Duke, and lay it close tohim. We were 
also with the Lord Mountjoy, and several other 
persons of note of the protestants. 

So the noise thereof spread, and the Duke 
sent that evening, and said, we had made a 
great noise in the city, and would know if we 
had witnesses ready. I said, we could have an 
hundred, and more if need were. So he or- 
dered us to be at the Lord Chief Justice Nu- 

nt’s next morning at eight o'clock; also the 

ptain and the troopers were ordered :to be 
there, to have the matterexamined. Wecame 


at the hour appointed, the Captain, Sir Maurive 
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Eustate, and the troopers were there, and ex- 
amined, but all denied the fact; then Judge 
Nugent asked me if I knew any of them, that 
did abuse me. I challenged one, and he 
confessed ; then the officer, who was with the 
party, was put to discover the rest, which he 
did: so they were disarmed, and sent to the 
goal at Maryborough. Then the two neigh- 
bours, that were with me, speaking of the 
abuses done to them, the Judge checked them, 
for making some small resistance in their own 
defence at Mountmelick. Now having seen 
what they aimed at, we went home. 

Those troopers that were committed, came 
soon after to Mountmelick (by the Sheriff and 
Goaler’s leave) one of them came to my house, 
to ask me forgiveness, and said, they would 
make me what satisfaction I pleased. Then I 
went to Mountmelick where the rest were, 
both the abusers and abused, and discoursed 
privately with Justice Warnford, shewing him, 
we had got all we were like to have; for we 
saw how things wrought, and it was best to 
‘forgive them, for otherwise we should get 
nothing but their hatred, and perhaps a worse 
mischief than we had gotten already. Some 
were against it, but I went out to the soldiers, 
and told them, I hoped this would be a warning 
to them, to be civil for the future ; and so for- 
gave them what they had done to me, wishing 
them to satisfy the rest whom they had abused. 
They begged of me to write with them to the 
Lord Chief Justice Nugent, to give them their 
horses and arms, for they bought them; which 
I did, and they were very thankful, and 
promised to be very kind to my friends where 
ever they met with them : they had their horses 
and arms restored. Soon after this same troop 
came into our quarter, to take horses and arms 
from the protestants, the Captain alighted at 
my house, and was very courteous, promising 
to do what kindness in him lay for any of my 
friends ; notwithstanding which they generally 
took Friend’s horses, as well as others. 


(To be continued.) 
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“A good man out of the good treasure of his heart 
bringeth forth that which is good.” 

How important it is that our actions, our de- 
sires and energies should be unceasingly put 
forth for good, and our thoughts employed in 
devising ways and means best calculated to pro- 
mote virtue and foster those excellent qualities 
that adorn and make happy the human family. 
Ae smile of approval and a pleasant word will 
often cheer the heart of a friend or associate 
and stimulate him 'to avail himself of every op- 
portunity to impart to another of the store al- 
ready in his ssion. “He that scattereth 
increaseth, while such as withhold are poor.” 
The good man should not rest satisfied to hide 
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his treasures in his heart, but he should bring 
them out, and make them doubly valuable by 
use ; and when he returns within, and looks over 
his accounts, he will find he has not been im- 
poverished by putting what he had into the ex- 
change. A new set of ideas, beautiful as the 
summer fruits in a well cultivated garden, is 
often the result of such association with other 
minds. The heart of the good man may be 
compared to a mint, where a refining and coin- 
ing process is constantly going on, the dross 
being separated from the metal, and nothing 
suffered to go out until it has the stamp and sig- 
nature so fixed upon it as to insure its acceptance 
wherever it goes; and passing from hand to 
hand does not diminish its value. But if this 
mint, filled with plentiful supplies, is kept under 
lock and key, with the prohibition it shall not 
circulate, what a loss will be sustained! OQ, that 
every good man could be induced to unlock the 
secret vaults of his hidden treasures, and scat- 
ter them broadcast wherever he goes, taking the 
world of intelligence for his field of operation, the 
home circle for retreat, and thus make his little 
world, where objects of his highest earthly in- 
terest daily cluster around him, an Eden, or, 
Jerusalem, wherein is heard thanksgiving and 
the voice of melody. Soon, indeed, would the 
effects of such a course be visible. We should 
see the lame man leap as an hart, and the tongue 
of the dumb sing for joy. There is but one 
good, that is God, and all good comes from Him 
—hence the more faithful we are to dispense 
the portion we have, the more He is honored, 
according to the promise made to Abraham, “In 
blessing I will bless thee.” 8. H. 


WHERE ARE THE STARS ? 


I was walking out this evening, just after sun- 
set, with a child a few years old by my side, who 
asked me, “ Where are the stars? I don’t see 
any.” I said to her, “ Wait until it is a little 
darker and you will see them.” 

We continued our walk, she clinging fast to 
my hand. The shades of evening deepened ; one 
by one the stars appeared, and soon, in the dark- 
ness of the night, the whole sky was covered 
with their light and beauty. 

As we walked on I fell a musing, and when 
we returned home the musing still went on as I 
repeated to my heart, “ Wait till it is a little 
darker and the light will come.” Often have 
we heard that “‘ Man’s extremity is God’s oppor- 
tunity ;” that “when He has humbled us He 
will exalt us ;” that “ He will cause light to rise 
out of obscurity ;” and that “the darkest time 
is just before day.” And many a poor, weary, 
troubled soul has found in his own experience 
that from the verge of despair the blessedness 
of hope has sprung. When all other help had 
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failed him, God had been his help and Saviour. 
But we are very slow to get the comforts of these 
promises and proverbs in advance. After the 
stars have come out bright, and the sky is ra- 
diant with glory, we admire it, and wonder at 
our own want of faith before. Like the child 
who did not know where the stars were when 
she could not see them, we do not know where 
light, and peace, and joy are to come from when 
we are in trouble. Well, we must wait till it is 
a little darker. We have not had trial enough 
yet. We must fret and worry about the future ; 
we must see the country, and our business, and 
our property going to ruin ; we must be perplex- 
ed and distressed on every side, and cast down, 
and nearly destroyed; perhaps we must actually 
suffer by hunger, and nakedness, and the sword ; 
but when it is a little darker the stars will ap- 

ar. The day star will arise on our hearts. 
The Lord will provide. Our food and raiment 
will come. Our country will be saved. The 
day of peace and prosperity will return. The 
voice of the turtle will be heard in the land. 
Zion will arise and shine ; and the days of our 
me will be ended.—San Francisco Pa- 
cute. 


———<0e—-___ 


“THE LAND AND THE BOOK.” 
(Continued from page 678.) 


Tn what sense can the mountains about Jeru- 
salem be regarded as her defense, according to 
the allusion in the Psalm: As the mountains 
are round about Jerusalem, so is the Lord round 
about his people ?* 

Certainly not by their height. None of the sur- 
rounding hills, not even Olivet, has any relative 
elevation above the Northwestern corner of the 
city itself. But Jerusalem is situated in the 
centre of a mountainous region, whose valleys 
have drawn around it in all directions a perfect 
net-work of deep ravines, the perpendicular 
walls of which constitute a very efficientsystem 
of defense. The ravines on three sides of the 
Holy City might be made a very important pro- 
tection, and doubtless were in the days of the 
Psalmist ; _but the mountains whose rugged ram- 
parts and impracticable passes secured tranquil- 
lity of Zion were at a distance. 

_ This has been a very interesting and instruc- 
tive excursion, including Neby Samwil, and the 
territory of the Gibeonites. I was forcibly re- 
minded of one item in the sentence of con- 
demnation pronounced upon the Gibeonites for 
their cunning deception—that they should be 
hewers of wood, + by long files of women and 
children carrying on their heads heavy bundles 
of wood. It seemed to be hard work, especially 
to the young girls. 

It is the severest kind of drudgery, and m 
compassion has often been enlisted in behalf of 


*Ps. cxxv. 2. fJosh. ix. 21. 


the poor women and children, who daily bring 
loads of wood to Jerusalem from these very 
mountains of the Gibeonites. To carry water, 
also, is very laborious and fatiguing. The foun- 
tains are far off, in deep wadies, with steep 
banks, and a thousand times have I seen the fee- 
ble and the young staggering up longand weary 
ways with large jars of water on their heads. 
It is the work of slaves, and of the very poor, 
whose condition is still worse. Among the pa- 
thetic lamentations of Jeremiah there is nothing 
more affecting than this: They took the young 
men to grind and the children fell under the 
wood.* Grinding at the hand-mill is a low, 
menial work assigned to female slaves, and 
therefore utterly humiliating to the young men 
of Israel. And the delicate children of Zion 
falling under loads of hard rough Wood, — 
the mountain paths! Alas! for these things 
weep; mine eye, mine eye runneth down with 
water because the comforter that should relieve 
my soul is far from me; my children are deso- 
late because the enemy prevailed. 

But to our excursion. Passing into Wady 
Beit Hamina, west of the tombs of the judges, 
by a very rocky path, we climbed the long moun- 
tain to Neby Samwil, making this distance in lit- 
tle over two hours. The prospect from the neby 
is very extensive and grand. Dr. Robinson 
identifies it with Mizpeh, but an old tradition 
makes it the Ramah of Samuel, and hence its 
present name. I shall not attempt to decide, 
and my companions from Jerusalem are equally 
in doubt. No better place certainly could be 
selected for a mizpeh, or watch-tower, but then 
no place would be more naturally called Ram, 
or Ramah, or some other compound of that fa- 
vorite title of high hills. 

After looking at the prospect from the top of 
the mosque (once a Christian church,) we de- 
scended northward into the deep valley which 
lies between Neby Samwil and El Jib, the Gib- 
eon of the Bible. The village is situated on an 
isolated and rocky hill of moderate elevation, 
with plains, valleys, and higher mountains all 
around it. Remains of ancient bnildings, tombs 
and quarries indicate a large and importantcity, 
though it is now a miserable hamlet, occupied 
by a few hundred sour and stupid Moslem peas- 
ants. We of course drank of the famous foun- 
tain, deep under the perpendicular rock in the 
vale to the southeast of the village. 

Those old Gibeonites did indeed “ work wili- 
ly” with Joshua. Nothing could be better cal- 
culated to deceive than their devices. [have often 
thought that their embassadors, as described in 
the narrative, furnish one of the finest groups im- 
aginable fora painter, with their old sacks on their 
poor asses ; their wine-bottles of goat-skin, patched 


Y,| and shriveled up in the sun, old, rent and bound 


*Lam. v. 13. tLam. i. 16. 
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Up ; old shoes, and clouted upon their feet ; old 


garments, ragged and bedragled, with bread dry | 


and mouldy—the very picture of an over-trav- 
elled and wearied caravan from a great distance. 
It is impossible to transfer to paper the ludicrous 
appearance of such a company. No wonder 
that, having tasted their mouldy victuals, and 
looked upon their soiled and travel-worn cos- 
tume, Joshua and the elders were deceived, es- 
_ pecially as they did not wait to ask counsel at 
the mouth of the Lord.* 

From El Jib the road to Beth-horon, now cal- 
led Beit Ur, winds around the head of the great 
Wady Yalo. the Ajalon where the moon stood 
still. The village of Beit Ur occupies a conical 
hill just at the top of the ascent from Beth-ho- 
ron the lower, which is-one hour below it toward 
the northwest. Both these places abound in 
marks of antiquity, and were celebrated, partic- 
ularly in the wars of the Maccabees. The as- 
cent between them is very rocky, and along it 
were fought by those leaders of Israel some of 
their bloody battles with the great armies of the 
kings of Antioch. 

The profound Wady Suleyman, which passes 
on the north of Gibeon, may have derived its 
name from the fact that Solomon was in the habit 
of going to Gibeon to sacrifice before the Tab- 
ernacle, which was there until after he had com- 
pleted the Temple. That was the great high 
place: a thousand burnt-offerings did Solomon 
offer upon that altar.t There the Lord appear- 
éd unto him in a dream by night, and God said, 
Ask what I shall give thee. His petition was 
for wisdom. And the speech pleased the Lord, 
that Solomon had asked this thing; and because 
he neither asked for long life, nor for riches, nor 
the life of his enemies, therefore he gave him 
not only a wise and understanding heart, so that 
there was none like him, neither before nor after, 
but also added what he had not asked, both 
riches and honor. 

No neighborhood in Palestine is more crowd- 
ed with interesting Biblical associations than 
this over which you have passed so hastily. I 
should like to spend a day wandering over the 
rough hills between Er Ram, Gibeah, Michmash, 
Rimmon, Bethel and Beer. Perkaps we might 
stumble upon the site of Ai, which Joshua's 
curse has hidden from all the world, for he 
burned Ai, and made it a heap forever, even a 
desolation unto this day.t It must be some- 
where between Michmash and Rimmon, a re- 
gion greatly cut up with gorges and ravines; and 

I passed from Beit-in toward Michmash, I 
could easily understand how Joshua’s ambush 
of five thousand men could lay hid between Ai 
and Bethel.§ Some of our Jerusalem friends 
identify Ai with a conspicuous mound which I 








* Josh. ix. 3—15. 


t Josh. viii. 3 +1 Kings iii. 4. 


@ Josh. viii. 12. 
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saw from a distance. It bears now no other 
name than ¢ell, which you may translate “heap,” 
and as for “desolation,” it remains complete un- 
to this day. No doubt traces still remain, could 
we but find them, of that great heap of stones 
which Joshua raised over the carcass of Ai’s 
hapless king.* 

Is it not remarkable that there is no allusion 
to the common barn-door fowl in the Old Testa- 
ment, and that in the New they are only men- 
tioned in connection with Jerusalem? In Mat- 
thew, Christ thus addresses this wicked city: O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto 
thee, how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, and ye would not! ¢ 
Matthew, {| Mark, § and Luke] refer to the 
crowing of the cock when Peter denied his 
Lord, and Mark mentions cock-crowing as one 
of the watches of the night in connection with 
Christ’s prophecy concerning the destruction of 
Jerusalem.§ 

I have often thought of this remarkable si- 
lence in regard to one of man’s most common 
associates and greatest comforts, especially in 
this country. The peasants, not to say citizens 
in general, would scarcely know how to live with- 
out fowls. Their eggs, and they themselves, 
answer the place of meat for most of their meals. 
They swarm round every door, share in the food 
of their possessors, are at home among the 
children of every room, roost over head at night, 
and, with their ceaseless crowing, are the town- 
clock and morning-bell to call up the sleepers 
at early dawn. If they were thus common 
among the ancient Hebrews, it seems strange 
that they should never have been mentioned. 

Is not cock-crowing a very indefinite division 
of time? I have noticed throughout our wan- 
derings that they seem to crow all night long. 

That is true, particularly in bright warm 
nights ; and what is curious too, 1 have hearda 
single cock crow so often and continue so long 
that I gave over counting from mere weariness. 
It is, however, while the dawn is struggling in- 
to day that the whole band of chanticleers blow 
their shrill clarions with the greatest energy 
and emulation. It seems to be an objection 
to the sign given to Peter that a thousand cocks 
in Jerusalem might crow atany hour. For him, 
however, it was sufficient that in the house of 
Caiaphas there was but one which gave forth 
its significant note in immedate response to his 
cruel and cowardly denial of his Lord, and it 
answered the purpose intended perfectly. Peter 
heard, and then went out and wept bitterly. 
We must not be very severe upon the Armenians 
for preserving the identical spot where this in. 





* Josh. viii. 29. + Matt. xxiii. 37. ¢ Matt. xxvi. 34. 
@ Mark xiv.30. ‘|| Luke xxii 34. § Mark xiii. 35. 
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cident occurred, since the Evangelists record 
the fact with so much particularity. 


(To be continued. ) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA FOR 
THE RELIEF OF THE FREEDMAN, 


Rachel 8S. Evans, President. 
Elizabeth J. Ferris, Secretary. 
Anna Wharton, Cor. Secretary. 
Margaret A. Griscom, Treasurer. 


This Society meets every Third-day afternoon 
on the third floor of Friends’ Meeting House, 
Race and Fifteenth Sts. 

Being desirous of ascertaining the mode of 
operation, I attended one of its meetings (the 
30th ult.) The report of the labors of the 
members and other interesting matter present- 
ed for attention, awakened in my mind various 
reflections connected with their important posi- 
tion and its results, and encouraged me to be- 
lieve that here wasa simple, yet powerful agent 
for the welfare of that oppressed class now éx- 
citing the attention of the world. Knowing 
that many, like myself, are ignorant of the ex- 
act character and fruit of this work, I was de- 
sirous these should participate in my present 
privilege, and therefore asked from the Associ- 
ation the favor of allowing the following ex- 
tracts from letters received by them to be pre- 
sented for publication in the Intelligencer :— 

Letters received from officers in charge of 
the Contraband Camp at Washington, gave en- 
couraging evidence that the government is 
awakened to the necessity of more efficient ex- 
ertions for hospital regulations—E. W. A. 


R. Patton, the Matron writes :— 


Washington, Dec. 25th, 1862. 
. Our new doctor does the best he can under 
the circumstances. He has selected some of 
the men to nurse. He says government has 
engaged to doa great deal for him—I hope it 
may be so. Our committee, I hear, are troubled 
because of the lowness of our funds—so they 
will not be able to increase their expenses. 
They feared they might be obliged to part with 
some of us. You speak of sending us muslin. 
There is nothing more wanted as a general thing 
than that, but at the present we are well sup- 
plied, having had a donation of a whole bale, 
which was confiscated goods. Should you have 
boys’ clothes, under skirts for women and chil- 
dren, covering for beds, we would be thankful 
to receive them. I thank you for naming a 
place where we can send our poor Marylanders, 
for we know not what todo withthem. Wash- 
ington City is, in my estimation, one of the poer- 
est of all the loyal cities to raise funds for the 
colored people. Mrs. President Lincoln’s dress 
maker, a colored lady, presented twenty turkeys 
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for our camp—Mrs. Lincoln gave her forty-six 
for the contrabands of Washington. 

We thank you for the two boxes of medicines, 
&ec., received Tuesday evening. We had a 
pleasant time seeing our people eating their 
turkeys, apples and other things sent to them. 
It was quite a high day. 

In reference to information concerning hos- 
pital regulations a correspondent replies :— 


Washington, Dec. 26th, 1862. 

The hospital is in great need of nurses—in 
especial need of one or more qualified to teach 
others the duties of nursing. This in addition 
to a weight of other duties now devolves upon 
the surgeon in charge. Hitherto no system of 
nursing or cooking for the sick has been organ- 
ised, and the great mortality is doubtless due in 
large measure to this fact. An unfortunate an- 
tagonism amongst the officers has prevented 
a proper co-operation between camp and hospi- 
tal. This we hope will soon be remedied. Dr. 
Webster, of Conn.,a good missionary spirit, has 
just been appointed to assist Dr. Breed, and the 
hospital will soon be put upon a proper basis. 
We hope to erect a new hospital building as 
soon as possible. Meantime the services of a 
nurse would be invaluable. Dr. B. is author- 
ized to procure two at 20 dollars per month. 
These can instruct others. If you can find 
another suitable person for the above price— 
honest, energetic and capable of nursing—it 
would be a great aid to the good cause. In re- 
gard to color, if the chatacter be such as to 
command influence it will not matter—yet it 
might be better to have one white nurse, as the 
patients respect the whites most, and would feel 
more reliance upon a white man. 

As the hospital is distinct now and hence- 
forth from the camp, whatever is intended for 
this use should be directed to the surgeon in 
charge. 


From a Colonel, Chief of Artillery and Ordin- 
ance, at Yorktown, Va. 


Yorktown, Dec. 6, 1862. 

Dear G , I write to say that we have 
about one thousand contrabands here of various 
ages and of both sexes, among whom there is 
great suffering. Government provides these 

oor creatures with quarters and good substay- 
tial food, but nothing more. As the weather 
becomes colder, their sufferings, which at pres- 
ent are very great, will be much augmented; 
many have died recently—a few from extreme 
cold, but by far the greater number from dis- 
ease. 

My purpose in addressing you is to desire you 
to seek some relief for these sufferers, from peo- 
ple in your city. : @ “ae 4 

It is not a time to cavil now about where the 
responsibility for all this rests. We know that 
their traitor masters have been mainly instru- 
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mental in sending the miserable beings uncloth- 
ed and hungry amongst us, and we know too 
that we have not the means with which to rem- 
edy the evil. 

But shift and evade as much as you please, 
the whole people point to the negro as the pri- 
mary cause of this war and its frightful concom- 
itants, and where he is thrown upon our hands 
we are compelled to observe the requirements of 
humanity. I see and know that there is afflic- 
tion, and I think I know of a people who will 
be glad to do something for its alleviation. To 

ou as one of these I now address myself. Blan- 
hone bedding of any kind, and clothes to keep 
the females and little ones warm, and soap to 
keep them clean, is mostly needed. Such other 
comforts as would be conveniently available 
would be no doubt gladly and thankfully re- 
ceived. 

If any thing be sent to me for the purpose I 
have expressed, I will try to see to its faithful 
distribution, Ifthe contribution be accompa- 
nied by a person to superintend the conveyance 
thither and distribution thereof, I will try to 
have such a person protected during a reasona- 
ble period of time. 

In this connection I have to say that I sim- 
ply desire to alleviate such human suffering as 
may claim my sympathies by coming under my 
own immediate observation, without having any 
reference to the nationality or color of the suf- 
ferers.” 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 10, 1863. 





The proclamation of the President of the 
United States, declaring the slaves in certain 
sections of the country forever free, was issued 
on the 1st inst. This signal act of justice will 
occupy a high place in the annals of our coun- 
try, and the future historian will probably point 
to it as the most important document which 
has ever been issued from the executive depart- 
ment of the government. Although its provi- 
sions are confined to only a portion of the slave 
territory, it may be justly regarded as the death 
blow to a system which has for many years past 
80 incorporated itself with the social, political 
and religious element, as effectually to control 
the country. The people of the North and 
East, have largely participated in the profits of 
the slave system, and cannot claim exemption 
from a portion of the suffering which must al- 
ways ensue, through a continued course of 
wrong-doing. The future is wisely hidden 
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from our view, but with the eye of faith we 
may see in this act of justice to an oppressed 
people, the dawning of a brighter day for our- 
selves and our children, as well as for those who 
have long been groaning in the house of bond- 


age. 


Diep, in Middletown, Delaware Co., on the 10th of 
Eleventh month, 1861, of consumption, Hannax P., 
wife of Abraham P. Temple, in the 56th year of her 
age. 

A dear friend has left us, whose loss we deeply 
feel, for she was truly a good and faithful wife, a 
kind and devoted mother, and a gentle friend, a 
bright example to us, one who won the love of all who 
knew her. During her illness she manifested much 
concern towards her family, and, in affecting lan- 
guage, advised them respecting their duty towards 
God and one another. At the approach of death she 
bid them all an affectionate farewell, desiring them 
not to mourn, for she was going to a place of happi- 
ness. The last words she was heard to express 
were: “ How easy, oh, how easy!’ She passed out 
of time like a person falling into asweet sleep, with- 
out a struggle or a sigh. 

——, llth month Ist, 1861, at the residence of 
her son-in-law, Bucks Co., Penn., Mancaret, widow 
of John Miller, inher 77th year. A member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia (Race 
Street.) 

——, 1lth month 21st, 1862, at Robeson’s Mills, 
Martua R,, daughter of Jonathan R. and Sarah L. 
Moore, in her 10th year. A member of same meet- 
ing. 
—, 12th month 5th, 1862, in New York, Exima 
Apau, infant daughter of Mordecai Buzby, of Phila- 
delphia, aged 5 months. Member of same meeting. 

, 12th month 17th, 1862, at his residence near 
Nashville, Tenn., of consumption, Rosert J. Wattoy, 
son of Joha T. Walton, of Philadelphia, in the 30th 
year of his age. A member of same meeting. 

——, 12th month Ist, 1862, Atice E. Armes, 
widowed daughter of Mordecai Buzby, of Philadel- 
phia. 

——, 11th month 17th, 1862, Mary Ricwarps, in 
her 78th year. A member of Spruce St. Meeting. 


FRIENDS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Executive Committee appointed by a Con- 
ference of the members residing within the 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, to for- 
ward the subscriptions to the stock of this As- 
sociation, have appointed the undersigned to 
correspond with Friends in their several neigh- 
borhoods, and to appoint Conferences in which 
the subject can be presented and explanations 
given. The interest which has attended the 
Conferences already held, justifies the effort now 
made to extend this means of spreading the con- 
cern in localities not yet visited, and any com- 
munication upon the subject addressed to either 
of the undersigned, will meet with attention. 

William Dorsey, No. 613 Market St. 

Edward Parrish, No. 800 Arch St. 

David J. Griscom, Woodbury, N. J. 

Helen G. Longstreth, No. 110 S. 17th St. 

Edith W. Atlee, Germantown, Pa. 
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ISAAC TOWNSEND, 


CHESNUT 
Street, 
PHILADA. 


Importer and Dealer in 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. paiapa. 


CHESNUT 


Street, 


A splendid Assortment of DOOR MATS Just Received. 


HARDWARE, TINNED and ENAMELLED BOILERS and SAUCEPANS. PLAIN and PLANISHED 
TIN WARE, BRUSHES, WOODEN WARE, PLATED WARE, CUTLERY, JAPANNED WARE and 


COOKING UTENSILS of all kinds. 


FIRE SCREENS, FEATHER DUSTERS. 


PATENT CLOTHES WRINGERS, 
Saving more than the price ina short time. FOLDING HAT-RACKS and FOLDING STEP-LADDERS. 


BIRD CAGES, SHAKER GOODS, BRITANNIA WARE, POCKET CUTLERY, PORCELAIN KNIFE- 
SHARPENERS, DOG COLLARS, MORAVIAN BASKETS—a very fine article. 


PATENT CLOTHES RACKS—three sizes. 
All Orders Attended 


1lth mo. 8, 1862.—3mo. 


JESSE G. HAWLEY, | 
| 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


49} East Penn Street, 
READING, PENNA. 
5th mo. 24th, 1862—ly. 


SAMUEL H. GARTLEY, 


CONVEYANCER, 
No. 129 South Fourth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Deeps and Morteacss carefully drawn, Money In- 


VESTED in Morteagss and Grounp Rents, &c. 
5th mo. 3d, 1862—ly. 


STOKES & FOULKE, 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 


No. 510 ARCH St. 

Have on hand a good assortment of CLOTHS, 
CASSIMERES and VESTINGS, and are prepared to 
have the same made up to order in good style and 
at moderate prices. 

Particular Attention given to Making 
FRIENDS’ CLOTHING. 

5mo. 10, ’62—ly. 


WILLIAM STILL, | 


DEALER IN 


STOVES, RANGES, LEHIGH and 
SCHUYLKILL COAL, &c. 


No. 107 NORTH FIFTH STREET. 


A general assortment of Cooking, Parlor and 
Chamber Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, &., constantly 
on hand. Repairing carefully attended to. 

Rererences—J. M. McKim, Samuel Rhoads, Dill- 
wyn Parrish, Prof. C. D. Cleveland, Dr. Caspar 
Wistar, James Mott, Thomas Williamson, W. H. 
Furness. 10th mo. 4th, 1862— ly. 


. 
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» with Promptness. 


MERCANTILE COLLEGE, 


8. E. cor. SEVENTH and CHESTNUT Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The purchase of scholarship for Full Course en- 
titles the holder to unlimited tuition in our nine 
Colleges located in large cities from New York to St. 
Louis. Best works on Book-keeping, Penmanship, 
Commercial Law, Phonography, Arithmetic, &c. for 
sale. 

Young men wishing thorough preparation and in- 
troduction to business, should enter these Colleges. 

Write for information. 11 mo. 30, 1861—ly. 


HOUSE FASTENINGS, such as LOCKS, 
Bolts, Bar Fixtures and other Building Hardware, 
and Watchmen’s Rattles, for sale by 


TRUMAN & SHAW, 
No. 835 (Eight Thirty-five) Market st., below 9th. 


A LIST OF USEFUL GIFTS.—Boxes and 
Chests of Tools in variety, Clothes-Wringers of 
several kinds, Nut Picks and Crackers, Ivory-handle 
and other Table Knives and Carvers, Children’s 
Knives and Forks, Plated Spoons, Forks and Butter 
Knives, Wire Hanging Baskets, Miniature Garden 
Tools, Pocket Knives, Sportsmen’s Knives, Apple 
Parers, Smoothing Irons, Spice Boxes, Ladies’ Work 
Holders, and a new style Sewing Birds or Napkin 
Pins, Patent Handles containing 20 miniature Tools, 
Family Tool Racks of 20 tools, each having its pro- 
per plate and every one in its place. Tea Trays and 
Waiters, and numerous other articles of Hardware 
and Cutlery, for sale at 


TRUMAN & SHAW’S, 
No. 835 (Eight thirty-five) Market st., below 9th. 
5mo. 3—ly. 
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ILLUSTRATED 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


THE BEST MECHANICAL PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR. 


eee eee 


VOLUME VIII—NEW SERIES. 


A new Volume of this popular Journal commences 
on the first of January. It is published WEEKLY, 
and every number contains sixteen pages of useful 
information, and from five to ten original engravings 
of new inventions and discoveries, all of which are 
prepared expressly for its columns. 


TO THE MECHANIC and MANUFACTURER. 

No person engaged in any of the mechanical or 
manufacturing pursuits should think of “doing with- 
out” the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. It costs but six 
cents per week; every number contains from six to 
ten engravings of new machines and inventions, 
which cannot be found in any other publication. 


TO THE INVENTOR. 

The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is indispensable to 
every inventor, as it not only contains illustrated de- 
scriptions of nearly all the best inventions as they 
come out, but each number contains an Official List 
of the Claims of all the Patents issued from the 
United States Patent Office during the week previous; 
thus giving a correct history of the progress of in- 
ventions in this country. We arejalso receiving, every 
week, the best scientific journals of Great Britain, 
France and Germany ; thus placing in our possession 
all that is transpiring in mechanical science and art 
in these old countries. We shall continue to transfer 
to our columns copious extracts from these journals 
of whatever we may deem of interest to our readers. 

A pamphlet of instruction as to the best mode of 
obtaining Letters: Patent on new inventions, is fur- 
nished free on application. 

Messrs. MUNN & CO. have acted as Patent Solici- 
tors for more than SEVENTEEN years, in connection 
with the publication of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
and they refer to 20,000 patentees for whom they 
have done business. 

No charge is made for examining sketches and 
models of new inventions and for advising inventors 
as to their patentability. 


CHEMISTS, ARCHITECTS, MILLWRIGHTS 
AND FARMERS. 


The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN will be found a most 
useful journal to them. All the new discoveries in 
the science of chemistry are given in its columns, 
and the interests of the architect and carpenter are 
not overlooked ; all the new inventions and dis- 
coveries appertaining to these pursuits being pub- 
lished from week to week. Useful and practical 
information pertaining to the interests of millwrights 
and mill-owners will be found in the SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, which information they cannot possibly 
obtain from any other source. Subjects in which 
farmers are interested will be found discussed in the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN ; most of the improvements 
in agricultural implements being illustrated in its 


columns. 
TERMS. 
To mail subscribers, Three Dollars ayear, or One Dollar for four 
- months. The volumes commence on the first of January and July. 

Specimen copies will be sent gratis to any part of the country. 

Western and Canadian money or Post-office stamps taken at par 
for subscriptions. Canadian subscribers will please to remit twenty- 
five cents extra on each year’s subscription to prepay postage. 


MUNN & CO., 


12mo. 13—3t Publishers, 37 Park Row, N. Y. 
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FOULKE’S ALMANAC. 
The FRIENDS’ ALMANAC for the year 1863, 
BY JOSEPH FOULKE, M. D. 

Is now ready. For sale by the Publisher, 
T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 
Nos. 17 and 19 South Sixth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

This Almanac contains reliable accounts of the 
YEARLY, QUARTERLY and MONTHLY MEET- 
INGS OF FRIENDS in the United States, correct 
ASTRONOMICAL CALCULATIONS and a variety 
of useful and interesting matter. 


Orders addressed to the Publisher can be supplied 
at once. 


Sent by mail free of postage on the receipt of two 
letter stamps. 


The ALMANAC can be obtained at the following 


ren NEW YORK, 
HOWE & FERRY, 76 Bowery. 
JOS. 8S. COHU, 23 Park Row. 


BALTIMORE, 
ELIZABETH FULLER, 

157 North Gay St. 
LANCASTER, Pa., 
JOHN SHEAFFER. 
WEST CHESTER, Pa., 
GEORGE F. WORRELL. 


WILMINGTON, Del., 
J. T. HEALD. 


READING, Pa., 


STRICKLAND & BROTHER, 
Penn St. between 5th and 6th Sts. 


TRENTON, N. J., 
CHARLES SCOTT. 


RICHMOND, IND., 
STRATTON c& SON. 
FLUSHING, N. Y., 
HENRY CLEMENT. 


HUNTSVILLE IND.., 
JESSE W. ROBERTS. 


CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL, . 


FOR YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. 
The Forty-fifth (45th) Session of this Institution 
will commence on the 17th of Eleventh month, 1862, 
and continue twenty weeks. 
Terms $60, one-half payable in advance, the other 
in the middle of the Session. 
For further particulars address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., 
Burlington Co., N. J. 


WM. HEACOCK, 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER; 


NO. 18 NORTH NINTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Also, Furniture made to order, repaired, varnished 
and upholstered. Matresses made and repaired. 

Removals and Packing of Furniture carefully 
attended to. 


1 mo. 4, 1862.—1 yr. 


10mo. 4—3mo. 
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Publisher hopes that it will supply a deficiency which 
has long been felt; and be particularly useful in 
those large portions of the country where, from the 
scattered condition of the population, highly quali- 
fied French teachers cannot be obtained, or where 
the studies of the child are directed by the zealous 
and intelligent parent. 

Collot’s French Grammar and Pronouncing French 


Reader are used in the Paitapetpaia Centrat Hier 
ScHoo.. 


TO TEACHERS OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
COLLOT’S 
PROGRESSIVE FRENCH 
SCHOOL SERIES. 


By A. G. Cottor, Professor of the French Language 
in the University of Oxford, England. 










Complete in Six Volumes, Beautifully Bound 
and Printed on Fine Paper. 


18mo. 






Price 75 cents each. 


The Subscriber, publisher of Collot’s Progressive 
Series of French School Books, respectfully recommends 
it to the attention of the Public at large, and particu- 
larly to the examination of Teachers and Parents. 
He confidently believes that the Six Volumes, of 
which it consists, are amply sufficient for the attain- 
ment of proficiency, by the shortest route, in the Arts 
of Speaking, Reading and Writing the French Language ; 
and that they form a more complete and economical 
system of Elementary Manuals for the study of French, 
than has ever before been presented to the Public. 
Flattering Testimonials from well known Classical 
Teachers, and eminent Professors of the French Lan- 
guage; and numerous Critical Notices of the Public 
Press, have been received. 


COLLOT’S LEVIZAC’S FRENCH GRAMMAR 
AND EXERCISES. In this Grammar, the basis of 
which is Levizac’s excellent Grammar, the valuable 
but not well arranged contents of that work have 
been reduced to a natural order; while those parts 
of it which were either entirely out of place in a 
grammar, or were unintelligible to the juvenile scho- 
lar have been expunged. By this process, the size 
and price of the volume have been lessened mate- 
rially, without the sacrifice of any information of the 
least practical value. 


COLLOT’S PROGRESSIVE PRONOUNCING 
FRENCH READER; on a plan of Pronunciation, 
New, Simple and Effective: being a Course of Inter- 
esting and Instructive Lessons, selected from the 
Works of the best French Prose Writers and Poets, 
preceded by a Collection of Easy Fables. 


COLLOT’S PROGRESSIVE INTERLINEAR 
FRENCH READER; on Locke’s Plan of Instruction : 
being a Key to “ Collot’s Pronouncing French Read- 
er.” Containing a translation of all the Prose in the 
Pronouncing Reader, comprising about two-thirds of 
the latter volume. The Lessons commence with short 
and simple Fables, and proceed, by easy progression, 
to varied selections from the finest Prose writings in 
the French language. 


COLLOT’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH DIA- 
LOGUES AND PHRASES, with an English Trans- 
lation : consisting of numerous Conversations on Fa- 







































Idioms and Proverbs. The whole calculated to fa- 
cilitate the study of the French Language, and par- 
ticularly the Art of Speaking it. 


COLLOT’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH ANEC- 
DOTES AND QUESTIONS, written in easy style: 
Intended as a Reciting and Reading Book for Schools ; 
and especially in conjunction with “ Collot’s French 


Dialogues and Phrases,” as a Guide to French Con- 
versation. 


KEY TO THE EXERCISES IN COLLOT’S LE- 
VIZAC’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. 38 cts. This Key 
is intended to aid the Teacher, or Parent, who may 
not be master of the nicer difficulties of the French 
Language ; and also the self-taught Student. The 
















Teachers who desire a copy of any of the above 


works for examination will receive them by mail, 


postage free, on the receipt of one-half the retail 
price. 


Address the publisher, 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 
17 and 19 South Sixth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
10th mo. 18th—tf. 


SUBLIME QUALITY. 
Johanny’s Frosted Beavers. 
Medium-Priced Frosted Beavers. 

Thick and Fine Freneh Beavers. 


Tricot, Castor and Union Beavers. 
Mohair and Sealskin Cloakings. 


Superfine Cassimeres, viz.: 
Silk Mixes, Neat Fancies, Black, Meltons, 
Extra Wright, Union, Boys’, &c. &c. 

6-4 Coatings and Overcoatings. 
Novelties in Fancy Vestings. 


BALMORALS. 


One hundred pieces 25 cent Delaines. 
Auction lots Fine Black Alpacas. 
Fine Merinoes and Wool Reps. 

Black Poplins, 87, $1 00 and $1 25. 
Fine Large Blankets, Flannels. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


Experienced Cutters, Good Cloths and 
Good Work. 


GARMENTS MADE TO ORDER. 
COOPER & CONRAD, 
S. E. corner Ninth and Market Sts. 
12mo 6—1mo. 











miliar Subjects, and a well-selected collection of 


CHARLES H. MAROT, 
BOOK BINDER AND PUBLISHER, 


No. 25 N. Sixth St., (2d Story,) 
Opposite the City Bank, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Books, in large or small Editions, 


BOUND OR PRINTED 


At the lowest rates. Also 


JOB BINDING IN EVERY STYLE. 

MAGAZINES, SCRAP BOOKS, &c. &c., at reason- 
able prices. 

Friends’ Books neatly and durably bound. 

Missing Numbers supplied. OLD AND RARE 
BOOKS CAREFULLY REBOUND. 

Pusuisusr.—Neat and desirable editions of 
FAMILY AND SCHOOL TESTAMENTS. 


A relief to weak eyes and poor sight. 
10th mo. 18, 1862—lyr. , 
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ERCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. 


This Institution which is located in one of the 
most beautiful sections of Chester County, Pa., three 
miles south of Coatesville, on the Penna. R. R., will 
commence its nineteenth session on the Second-day 
of Third month next. The spring and summer term 
will continue twenty weeks. The course of study 
comprises the branches essential to a complete edu- 
cation. Lectures are delivered every week on moral, 
historic and scientific subjects, and the school is 
well supplied with Philosophical, Chemical and 
Astronomical Apparatus. Terms $60 per session. 
The languages—both Ancient and Modern—are 
taught without extra charge. Circulars will be sent 
to those requesting them. 

Application should be made to 

Ricnarp DaruineTon, JR., Principal, 
Ercildoun Boarding School, Chester Co., Pa. 
lst. mo. 3d, 1863—2mo. 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL. 
17 & 19 South Sixth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 















































































































































gas Any of the following Works will be sent by mail, 
pre-paid, upon receipt of the price, either in money 
or postage stamps. 









































Paper Juveniles, in six varieties, each per dozen 
Price 60 cts. 


Memoir and Letters of Harriet J. Moore. 
18mo., cloth. Price 31 cts. 
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THE LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN. By Sauvet 


M. Janney. 12mo. 599 pages. Price, sheep, $1 00; 
cloth, 88 cts. 

Memoir of Jacob Ritter. 18mo., cloth. Price 
20 cts. 


TESTIMONY TO PEACE. 


A Brief Exposition of the Testimony to Peace as 
exemplified by the life and precepts of Jesus Christ 
and the early Christians, and held by the Religious 
Society of Friends. 

The Publisher calls the attention of members of 
the Society of Friends to this little work. It is one 
that should be in the hands of all for a careful pe- 
rusal, and is especially adapted to the present time 
of declension from the principles of peace. 

Call and purchase copies for self and friends. 

Price 6 cts. per copy, sent by mail or receipt of 


price. 
T. ELLWOOD ZELL, Publisher, 
17 and 19 south Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


THE CHILD’S FIRST READER. 


A SCHOOL BOOK FOR FRIENDS. 

T. ELLWOOD ZELL has recently published an 
elementary school book, called the CHILD’S FIRST 
READER, especially designed for the use of Friends, 
in their schools and families. It has been the , 
concern of many members of the Society that a 
series of works should be published, more appropri- 
ate for our schools and families than the great mass 
of books generally placed in the hands of our chil- 
dren. This little work is but an initiatory step to- 
wards the realization of this concern. It makes no 
pretensions over others, beyond that of excluding 
from its pages, all language, subjects and pictures 
which would appear objectionable to the mind of a 
consistent Friend. This is claimed as its chief merit. 
If this little work should meet with due encourage- 
ment, other books of a higher grade in a regular 
series will be ‘undertaken, as circumstances permit. 
For a trifling sum every parent,gmong Frieuds can 
now supply his children and grandchildren with a 
First Reader, free from complimentary terms, hea- 
thenish language, martial songs and pictures and 
theatrical dialogues. 

Price per dozen $1.20. Single copies sent per 
mail, prepaid for 15 cts., which sum may be remitted 





in Postage Stamps. Address the Publisher. 
T. ELLWOOD ZELL., 


Nos. 17 and 19 S. Sixth street, Phila. 
7mo. 12—tf. 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 


927 SPRING GARDEN ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 











A Pable of Faith, paper, per dozen, Price 37 cts. 


CONVERSATIONS ON RELIGIOUS SUB- 
JECTS between a Father and his two Sons; to 
which are added Familiar Dialogues on the Chris- 
tian Ministry and the Holy Scriptures. By Samue. 
M. Janney. 18mo. 252 pages. Price 60 cts. 


An Inquiry into the Laws of Organized So- 
cieties, as applied to the alleged Decline of the 
Society of Friends. By William Logan Fisher. 
12mo., 63 pages, cloth, Price 25 cts. 


An Exposition of the Church of Christ and 
its Doctrines: forming a Supplement to the End 
of Controversy Controverted. By John J. White. 
12mo., 233 pages, cloth. Price 75 cts. 


JOURNAL OF THE 


LIFEAND RELIGIOUS LABORS 
OF JOHN COMLY. 


This useful and interesting book for the general 
reader as well as.members of the Society of Friends, 
comprising Diary, Narrative of Life, Journeyings in 
various parts of the country, Reflections and Essays 
on various religious subjects, &c., &c., is now offered 
for sale by the subscriber. 650 pages 8vo. 

Price, bound in sheep, $1.50. 

T. Extuwoop Zs11, 
17 and 19 south Sixth Street. 



























































Albums bound in Turkey Morocco of various 
colors, GILT, STAMPED, RELIEF and EMBOSSED, 
with one or two clasps and gilt rims, holding from 

TWELVE to ONE HUNDRED PICTURES, 
at low prices. 





























Call and see albums bound in 
TURKEY MOROCCO ANTIQUE, 

with two clasps, holding 30 pictures, at $3 00; ditto 
40 pictures, $3 75; ditto 50 pictures, $4 25. Also 

TURKEY MOROCCO SATCHELS, 

PORTE-MONNAIES, 
ELASTIC POCKET-BUOKS, 
PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES, 

And Stationery of all kinds. 
E. DAVIS, 
927 Spring Garden St. 












































1mo. 10 tf. 12mo. 13—tf 
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A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, On the twenty-second day of Sep- 
tember, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-two, a proclamation 
was issued by the President of the United 
States, containing, among other things, the fol- 
lowing, to wit : 

“That on the first day of January, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-three, all persons held as slaves within any 
State, or designated part of a State, the people 
whereof shall then be in rebellion against the 
United States, shall be then, thenceforward, and 
forever, free, and the Executive Government of 
the United States, including the military and 
naval authority thereof, will recognize and main- 
tain the freedom of such persons, and will do 
no act or acts to repress such persons, or any of 
them, in any effort they may make to their ac- 
tive freedom. That the Executive will, on the 
first day of January aforesaid, by proclamation, 
designate the States and parts of States, if any, 
in which the people therein, respectively, shall 
then be in rebellion against the United States ; 
and the fact that any State, and the people 
thereof, shall, on that day, be, in good faith, 
represented in the Congress of the United 
States, by members chosen thereto at elections, 
wherein a majority of the qualified voters of 
such State shall have participated, shall, in the 
absence of strong countervailing testimony, be 
deemed conclusive evidence that such State and 
the people thereof are not then in rebellion 
against the United States.” 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, Presi- 
dent of the United States, by virtue of .the 
power in me vested as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States in 
time of actual armed rebellion against the au- 
thority and Government of the United States, 
and as a fit and necessary war measure for sup- 
pressing the said rebellion, do, on this, the first 
day of January, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, and, 
in accordance with my purpose so to do, public- 
ly proclaim, for the full period of one hundred 
days from the day first above mentioned, order 
and designate as the States and parts of States 
wherein the people thereof respectively are this 
day in rebellion against the United States, the 
following, to wit: Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana 
(except the parishes of St. Bernard, Plaque- 
mines, Jefferson, St. James, Ascension, As- 
sumption, Terrebonne, Lafourche, St. Martin, 
and Orleans, including the city of New Orleans), 
Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia, (except 
the forty-eight counties designated as West 
Virginia, and also the counties of Berkley, Ac- 
comac, Northampton, Elizabeth City, York 
Princess Ann, and Norfolk, including the cities 
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of Norfolk and Portsmouth), and which except- 
ed parts are for the present left precisely as if 
the proclamation were not issued. 

And, by virtue of the power and for the pur- 
pose aforesaid, I do order and declare that all 
persons held as slaves within the said designa- 
ted States and parts of said States, are, and 
henceforward shall be, free; and that the Ex- 
ecutive Government of the United States, in- 
cluding the military and naval authorities there- 
of, will recognize and maintain the freedom of 
said persons. 

And I hereby enjoin upon the people so de- 
clared to be free, to abstain from all violence, 
unless in necessary self-defence, and I recom- 
mend to them that in all cases, when allowed, 
they labor faithfully for reasonable wages. And 
I further declare and make known, that such 
persons, of suitable condition, will be received 
into the armed service of the United States, to 
garrison forts, positions, stations, and other 
places, and to man vessels of all sorts in the 
said service. And upon this act, sincerely be- 
lieved to be an act of justice, warranted by the 
Constitution, upon military necessity, I invoke 
the considerate judgment of mankind, and the 
gracious favor of Almighty God. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand, and caused the seal of the United States 
to be affixed. 

[t. 8.] Done at the city of Washington, this, 
the first day of January, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, 
and of the independence of the United States 
of America the eighty-seventh. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

W. H. Sewarp, 

Secretary of State. 


By the President : 


Let us not delude ourselves ; this is a funda- 
mental truth: they who are not made saints in 
this day of grace, shall not be saints in the day 
of glory. 


FLAT ROOFS IN PALESTINE. 


The flat roofs of the kouses give rise to vari- 
ous customs to which we have nothing analogous. 
At sundown, when the heat of the day is past, 
people promenade there for the sake of fresh 
air and exercise. Calling on an acquaintance 
at Jerusalem, near the close of the day, I was 
informed that the family were on the top of the 
house, and I was invited to join them there, 
where they were taking their evening walk. In 
the larger towns it is no uncommon spectacle, at 
particular seasons, to look up and see almost 
every house-top thronged more or less with per- 
sons moving to and fro, or reclining at their 
ease. Allusions to this practice occur in the 
Old Testament. In 2 Samuel xi. 2, it is said 
that “ David arose from his bed and walked on 
the roof of the king’s house.” In Daniel iv. 
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29,30, we read that Nebuchadnezzar “ walked on 
the palace of the kingdom of Babylon ;” and 
that, as he stood there surveying the magnifi- 
cence of the capital, he uttered the impious 
boast: “Is not this great Babylon that I have 
built, by the might of my power, and for the 
honor of my majesty?” He had gone to the 
roof probably for a different object ; and it was 
the accidental sight of the city spread around 
him in its splendor, which filled his heart with 
pride, and led him to deny his dependence on 
God, instead of acknowledging him as the au- 
thor of his prosperity. An inaceuracy of the 
English version conceals from the reader this 
connection between the outward and the inward; 
the place suggested the temptation while the 
heart gave to the temptation its power. The 
margin of our Bible suggests, correctly, that, 
instead of “in,” we should read “on” the pal- 
ace, in this account of the monarch’s boast and 
humiliation. 

The roof was used, also, as a place of conver- 
sation, and, at night, in the warm season, was 
often converted into a substitute for a sleeping- 
room. It is related that Samuel, when on a cer- 
tain occasion he wished for a private interview 
with Saul, “ communed with him on the top of 
the house.” It would appear that Saul, at least, 
slept there during the following night; for early 
the next morning, “ Samuel called to Saul on 
the top of the house,* saying, Up, that I ma 
send thee away.” (1 Samuel ix. 25, 26.) At 
the present day, when the nights are warm the 
roof is regarded as the best place for sleeping 
which the house affords. It is assigned often to 
travellers who seek hospitality at the hands of 
the native inhabitants. 

Another use to which the open space on the 
roof is applied isthat of storing corn, figs, grapes, 
and other fruit, placed there to ripen more fully, 
or to be dried. It is very convenient for that 
purpose, because the products in such a situation 
are exposed to the full glare of the sun; and 
when safety is the object, they are more secure 
from pillage there than in any other part of the 
house. ‘ At Deburieh, at the base of Tabor,” 
says Mr. Bartlett, “‘ we established our bivouac 
at nightfall upon the roof of a house, amidst 
heaps of corn just gathered from the surround- 
ing plain.” 

This custom reaches back to the very begin- 
nings of the Bible history. The Canaanites who 
occupied the country before the Hebrews, made 
use of the same facility for ripening their har- 
vests. The case of Rahab who dwelt in Jericho, 
and who concealed the “ two men” sent as spies 
from the Hebrew camp, shows the observance 

. of the practice at that early age and among the 
aboriginal inhabitants. ‘“ She broughtthem up,” 
it is said, “to the roof of the house, and hid 


r * A slight change in the English verson is required 
ere. 
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them with the stalks of the flax, which she had 
laid in order upon the roof.” (Joshua ii. 6.) 
She had placed the flax there to dry, and, 
in the emergency of the moment, took advantage 
of its being there, as the readiest way of con- 
cealing the men from their pursuers. 

The roofs of the larger houses have usually a 
wall or balustrade around them, three or four 
feet high ; so that a person there, while he has 
a view of surrounding objects, does not expose 
himself necessarily to the observation of others. 
Without considering this fact, it might strike 
one that the apostle Peter hardly acted in the 
spirit of the Saviour’s precept (Matthew vi. 6,) 
in repairing to the house-top for the performance 
of his devotions. See Acts x.9,sq. The roof 
in this instance, however, may have had a pro- 
tection like that mentioned above, and the apos- 
tle may have chosen this retreat because he could 
be secure there both from interruption and from 
public notice. Indeed, at Jaffa, the ancient Jop- 
pa, where Peter was residing at the time of his 
vision on the house-top, I observed houses, fur- 
nished with a wall around the roof, within which 
a person could sit or kneel, without any exposure 
to the view of others, whether on the adjacent 
houses or in the streets. At Jerusalem, I en- 
tered the house of a Jew early one morning, and 
found a member of the family sitting secluded 
and alone on one of the lower roofs, engaged in 


Y | reading the Scriptures and offering his prayers. 


The Mahommedans, itis true, make no scruple 
about performing their religious duties in pub- 
lic; they court the observation of others, rather 
than shun it. We know, also, that the Jews 
of old were ever prone to the same ostentation. 
But our Lord enjoined a different rule. His di- 
rection was :—‘‘ When thou prayest, enter into 
thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, 
pray to thy Father in secret, and thy Father 
which seeth in secret shall reward thee openly.” 

On the roof of the house in which I lodged 
at’ Damascus were chambers and rooms along 
the side and at the corners of the open space or 
terrace, which constitutes often a sort of upper 


‘story. I observed the same thing in connection 


with other houses. At Deburieh, a little village 
at the foot of Mount Tabor, probably the Da- 
berath of the Old Testament (Joshua xix. 12,) 
I noticed small booths, made of the branches 
and leaves of trees, on some of the roofs. Peter 
exclaimed at the time of transfiguration: “It is 
good for us to be here; and let us make three 
tabernacles” or booths; oné for thee, and one 
for Moses, and one for Elias.” (Matthew xvii.4.) 
It was certainly striking as a coincidence at 
least with the subject of my thoughts at the mo- 
ment, that I should meet with those booths just 
as I was approaching Tabor, the reputed (though 
I suppose not the actual) scene of the vision 
which called forth the bewildered apostle’s ex- 
clamation. 
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Pococke, who spent a night at Tiberias, says : 
“ We supped on the top of the house, for cool- 
ness, according to their custom, and lodged there 
likewise, in a sort of closet about eight feet 
square, of wicker-work, plastered around toward 
the bottom, but without any door.” Such places, 
though very agreeable as a retreat from the sun 
in summer, and cooler than the interior of the 
house, would be very undesirable as a constant 
abode, especially in the rainy season and during 
the winter. Any roomsso exposed as those on 
the roof, and comparatively so narrow and con- 
fined, would be inferior to the lower and ordi- 
nary apartments of the house. To such places 
of retreat on the roof we may suppose the prov- 
erb to refer which says; “‘ Better to dwell in 
the corner of the house-top than with a brawl- 
ing woman in a wide house,” (Proverbs xxi. 9.) 
—Hackett. 


From the London Friend. 
NIDIFICATION EXTRAORDINARY. 


One day, early in April, I observed a gold- 
crest’s nest from which I had taken eggs last 
year. It had suffered so much from the action 
of winter weather, that on looking at it from 
below I saw the light plainly through the bot- 
tom of the nest, and altogether it was in a torn 
and ragged condition. About a month after, I 
was told by a boy that he had found a gold- 


crest’s nest, and on taking me to the spot he 


pointed to the very same nest. On telling him 
it was an old one of last year, he said I was 
mistaken, for not only had it the fresh appear- 
ance of a new nest, but he had seen the birds 
flying about it. On closer inspection, I found 
he was right. The old nest had undergone 
complete repair; and on getting to it with a 
ladder I found it to contain eight eggs. This 
is the second instance I have known of the gold- 
crest re-occupying its old nest of the previous 
year. Indeed, I should hardly say re-occupy- 
ing, for in that former case the occupation, I 
had some reason to believe, was continuous. At 
least it is the fact, that in the November which 
intervened between the seasons in which the 
nest was used for breeding, I went to it one af- 
ternoon at twilight to show it to a friend who 
had never before seen a goldcrest’s nest, when, 
to my no small surprise, four goldcrests, appa- 
rently birds of’ the year, flew out of it, suggest- 
ing to me for the first time the idea that birds 
sometimes used their nests as winter quarters 
for warmth and shelter. I have also to record 
two instances this year of the common wren 
taking possession of the nest of another bird, 
and using it as a foundation on which to erect 
her own domed abode. The first instance was 
early in April, when I found a swallow’s nest of 
two former seasons thus usurped. The nest had 
been built against a rafter in an open cart-shed, 
and the wren had domed over with dried fern 
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the clay structure of the swallow. I anxiously 
watched the arrival of the swallows, but they 
never seemed to resent the intrusion. The wren 
had by that time hatched her brood, and (per- 
haps because they were Irish swallows,) they 
respected her tenant-right, and built a nest for 
themselves on the opposite side of the rafter, 
where their young family are now to be seen. 
The second instance occurred in the last week 
of April. I was passing a young cedar one 
morning about eleven o’clock, when the alarm 
of achaffinch which flew about me betrayed 
the proximity of its nest. At a glance I dis- 
covered the nest in a fork of the cedar. Two 
days’ after, at about eleven o’clock, I took a 
friend to see the very beautiful type of the nest 
of the chaffinch, when, instead of what I looked 
for, I found that, in the intervening forty-eight 
hours, a wren had built her nest, using that of 
the chaffinch as a foundation for her own. It 
was not the mere fact—strange though it was— 
of the forcible possession that surprised me, so 
much as the fact, that the work of appropria- 
tion was completed in the forty-eight hours. 
Wrens, under ordinary circumstances, I have 
usually observed to require at least a week to 
build their nest: but in this case the work was 
done, inside and out, in two days at most, and 
in how much less I cannot say. Your readers 
may laugh, but I could not help accounting to 
myself for this unusual industry by attributing 
it to the precipitancy which so often accompa- 
nies the “ mens non conscia recti,” and which 
urges the wrongdoer to hasten to “go down” 
and take possession of the ill-gotten vineyard. 
This is not mere fancy. Many birds undoubt- 
edly show their keen perception of the differ- 
ence between meum and tuum. Redbreasts 
recognise and define their territorial rights. 
The lawn or garden walk is subdivided among 
them ; and the bird that will angrily drive away 
intruders from the crumbs at his own window, 
will, himself, be driven away from that included 
in his neighbor’s beat. This is but a passing. 
allusion to a subject on which much that is in- 
teresting might be said—the morals of birds ; 
and that it may possibly explain the wonderful 
haste displayed by my own wrens in appropria- 
ting their stolen nest, is further corroborated by 
the fact, that it was fully two months after they 
had completed the nest before an egg was laid 
in it. In this instance, it certainly was not any 
instinctive perception of the approaching neces- 
sity to lay that caused the hurry in providing 
the place to lay in; and I believe there are 
many facts which would go to render it by no 
means improbable that the wren was actuated 
by the mere greed of acquisition —R. H. 


Remember to have no quarrel with any one 
but thyself. 
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LINES, 
BY A. H. B. 


What is ambition? ’tis a dream, 
An empty fleeting breath ; 

What is the world? a painted toy 
To lure us on to death. 


Or all the granduer wealth can give— 
Or all the pride of fame— 

Can they a wounded spirit heal 
Or feed the immortal flame? 


Though flattery should in suasive tones 
Its poisonous treasures give, 

Can such insipid draughts assist 
The struggliog soul to live? - 


Nay, drive them hence, they cannot calm 
Afflictions rising wave, 

Nor can they stay the tide of time 
That wafts us to the grave. 


Then wherefore should we live at all, 
Or why desire to be, 

Since all our hopes and all our toil 
Brings back but vanity ! 


Nay, look thou now where wisdom’s star 
Pours forth her purer light. 

Turn till her high and holy ray 
Shall burst upon thy sight. 


And when at last that happy point, 
By striving, thou shalé gain, 

All worldly hopes and worldly fears 
Shall tempt thy soul in vain. 


The world with all the shadowy forms 
Of joys she had in store, 

Shall cease to please with promised bliss— 
Shall lure thy thoughts no more. 


Yea, all the brightness of her smile, 
Or fury of her frown 

Shall sink to utter nothingness 
Beside the promised crown.* 


——__—-~ee——_____ 


TRIFLES. 


What are trifles—who may guess 
All a trifle’s meaning? 

Scattered ears on life’s broad field, 
For a wise one’s gleaning. 

Naught but hath its work on earth, 
Fraught with pain or pleasure— 

Links in nature’s mystic chain, 
Though of tiniest measure. 


Trickling from the mountain height, 
Through the beech roots stealing, 
See, a thread of silver light 
Sunbeams are revealing ; 
Drop by drop it gathers fast, 
Never resting, never, 
Till it swells and flashes forth 
In a glorious river. 


’T was a single rain-drop fell} 
On a green bud thirsting— 
Strengthened by the fairy draught, 
Lo, a flower is bursting ; 
And an acorn lightly flung 
In a pathway dreary, 
Spreads an oak’s broad shadows out 
To refresh the weary. 


*Rey. ii. 10. 
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But a flower’s perfume may bear 
Back through years of sorrow, 
The sweet sunny morn of life, 
With a bright to-morrow— 
And a tress of silken hair 
On a young brow parted 
Wake a fount of bitterest tears 
For a broken-hearted. 


Just a look may waken thoughts 
Full of proud resentment— 
Just a look may fill the soul 
With a glad contentment ; 
Little prayers of children fair, 
By their mother kneeling, 
Touch a worn and weary heart 
With a child-like feeling. 


But a trifle seems a word 
All unkindly spoken, 

Yet the life-harp waileth low 
For a gold-string broken. 

But a trifle seems a smile 
On a kind face beaming, 

Yet a faint heart groweth strong, 
’Neath its gentle gleaming. 


Trifles! each one hath a part 
In our pain or pleasure, 
Making up the daily sum 
Of our life’s brief measure ; 
All unnoted as they pass, 
Scarcely worth our heeding, 
Yet a trifle, it may be, 
God’s own work is speeding. 
—Churchman’s Magazine. 


—_—___-—~en—- —-—___—_ 


WONDERS OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 


The atmosphere rises above us with its cath- 
edral dome arching towards heaven, of which it 
is the most perfect synonyme and symbol. It 
floats around us like that grand object which 
the apostle John saw in his vision, ‘a sea of 
glass like unto a crystal.” So massive is it that 
when it begins to stir, it tosses about great ships 
like playthings, and sweeps city and forest like 
snowflakes to destruction before it. 

And yet it is so mobile that we have lived for 
years in it before we can be persuaded that it 
exists at all, and the great bulk of mankind 
never realize the truth that they are bathed in 
an ocean of air. Its weight is so enormous that 
iron shivers before it like glass, yet a soap ball 
sails through it with impunity, and the tiniest 
insect waves it aside with its wing. It minis- 
ters lavishly to all our senses. We touch it 
not, yet it touches us. Its warm south wind 
brings back color to the pale face of the invalid ; 
its cool west winds refresh the fevered brow and 
make the blood mantle to our cheeks ; even its 
north blast braces into new vigor the hardened 
children of our rugged climate. 

The eye is indebted to it for all the magnifi- 
cence of sunrise, the brightness of midday, the 
chastened radiance of the morning, and the 
clouds that cradle near the setting sun. But 
for it, the rainbow would. want its “ triumphant 
arch,” and the winds would not send the fleecy 
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messengers on errands around the heavens ; the 
cold ether would not shed snow feathers on the 
earth, nor would drops of dew gather on the 
flowers. The kindly rain would never fall, nor 
hail-storm nor fog diversify the face of the sky ; 
our naked globe would turn its tanned and un- 
shadowed forehead to the sun, and one dreary, 
monotonous blaze of light and heat dazzle and 
burn up all things. 
Were there no atmosphere, the evening sun 
would in a moment set, and, without warning, 
lunge the earth into darkness. But the air 
leaps in her hand ashield of her rays, and lets 
them slip but slowly through her fingers, so that 
the shadows of evening are gathered by degrees, 
and the flowers have time to bow their heads, 
and each creature space to find a place of rest, 
and to nestle to repose. In the morning, the 
garish sun would at one bound burst from the 
bosom of the night, and blaze above the hori- 
zon ; but the air watches for his coming, and 


shrubs, and interspersed with but a small num- , 
ber of the best variety of shade trees, will give 
the most effect. Shrubbery, of the most beau- 
tiful kinds, that will prove hardy in the latitude 
of New York or Albany, can now be procured 
in abundance. By the explorations of travel- 
lers, more especially in China and Japan, our 
list of desirable hardy flowering bushes has 
been largely increased, and the lover of flowers 
can select from more than one hundred kinds. 
Many cultivators have not time to devote to the 
beautiful annuals. To such we recommend the 
flowering bushes which need but little care and 
attention, and the yard and garden may be 
adorned with plants of every variety of color 
blooming throughout the season. And to in- 
sure them a healthy condition, an occasional 
trimming and a little manure or rich earth, dug 
in around them in the spring, and the grass 
kept from growing in direct contact, is all they 
require. 

To those who cannot afford to purchase all 
they wish, if single plants or cuttings are pro- 
cured they may by care and attention be in- 
creased, to supply nearly every variety cultiva- 
ted, in a few years. Some of them can be di- 
vided at the roots and increased by planting the 
pieces with roots attached to them in good soil. 
Most can be multiplied by bending down a 
branch in the fifth or sixth month and burying 
it about three inches in the earth. The part 
that enters the earth will strike root better if a 
slit or small piece of bark is removed from the 
upper side. The bend should be bent up from 
the earth, and the branch’ be securely fastened 
by a forked stick. In the succeeding spring 
they may be removed and planted out. The 
bending of the layer with accompanying cut in 
the bark impedes the flow of sap, and if not too 
dry it proceeds to strike roots. Nearly all can 
be multiplied by cuttings, if carefully managed. 
It is considered that all grow and thrive the 
best if taken off in the fall, before cold weather 
and freezing hardens the wood. About four to 
six inches is the usual length, and if the ground 
is prepared, they may be planted out immediate- 
ly and covered with a slight protection of straw 
litter or evergreen boughs; if not ready, they 
may be ghieal in boxes filled with sand in the 
the cellar, or buried in the earth, if protected 
from freezing during the winter. When plant- 
ed out, three-fourths of the length should be 
covered in the earth and the dirt packed firmly 
around the lower end, to exclude the air before 
filling up. Most cuttings strike better if the 
soil in contact with the roots is composed of 
sand. The ground should be kept mellow and 
moist by frequent hoeing, or mulching, through 
the summer. 

By a little pains and attention plants can be 
multiplied very fast, and no one so wo can 
fail of securing plenty of beautiful shrubs to 



































approach, and then another, and then a hand- 
ful; and so gently draws aside the curtain of 
night, and slowly lets the light fall on the face 
of the sleeping earth, till her eyelids open, and 
like man she goes forth again to labor until 
evening — Quarterly Review. 





SHRUBBERY. 


BY ISAAC HICKS. 


Of all the sources of gratification, to give va- 
riety to life’s transient scene, to none has the 
good Giver bestowed more innocent and exalted 
influences than the love and study of the vege- 
table kingdom. No home, however lowly, nor 
situation, however obscure, need be destitute of 
the cherished adornments of trees, fruits and 
flowers to render it an object of beauty and at- 
traction. Vegetation will hide the age and de- 
fects of the moss-covered mansion, and the sur- 
roundings of shade trees and shrubbery lend 
cheerfulness and comfort to the inmates. Too 
often we observe the dwellings of those that 
love trees surrounded by a mass of large forest 
trees, mingled with evergreens, to the exclusion 
of a due proportion of sunshine and air, reliev- 
ed by no shrubbery and flowers. A due regard 
to taste will show that a beautiful green sward, 
enlivened by clumps of flowering plants and 
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gladden the sight and adorn his dwelling place 
in the country. 

Of the many varieties, a description of the 
most desirable, and of moderate price, will be 
given, blending with the more rare and costly, if 
indeed, where all are so attractive, a selection 
may be made. 


The first plant on the list, in my estimation, is 
the Weigelia. It is perfectly hardy, as easily 
multipled and grown as a currant bush, and is 
covered with beautiful pink, red and white 
flowers in Sixth mo. The Weigelia Amabilis, 
or Lovely, will bloom occasionally throughout 
the summer. Two varieties of Deutzia, the 
Plough Leaf and the Lovely, bloom later than 
the foregoing, and the plants are covered, 
as with a sheet, with delicate white flowers. 
Forsythia, or Golden Bell, expands its beautiful 
yellow bell-shaped flowers ere scarce a new leaf 
decks the trees, and when large, and planted in 
masses, or clumps, is extremely showy. Itis an 
irregular grower, but trimming will keep it in 
shape, and its dark, green leaves, hanging on 
late in autumn, make it a desirable bush. These 
three are but recently introduced from China. 
Loniceras, or Upright Honeysuckle, is quite at- 
tractive. The Specioza is the prettiest we have. 
The Pink, White Fly and Ledebouri are good 
varieties and hardy. Lilac bushes are ex- 
tremely common and are very fragrant and 


pretty when in bloom. Several dwarf kinds 
ave been introduced, of which the Josikea and 
The Persian 
Purple is the most desirable of all we are ac- 
quainted with—the bunches of flowers are large 


Double Purple are most distinct. 


and abundant, of a deep rich color. The well- 
known Syringa, with its masses of white flow- 
ers, abounding in perfume, will not be neglected 
among the newer kinds. The Grandiflora is 
the largest in growth, and its fine flowers emit 
but little fragrance in comparison to the almost 
overpowering odor of the common variety. 
Bladder Senna, or Colutea, are showy plants 
late in summer. The Alepica, with orange brown 
flower, is the finest. Theyshould be cut back fre- 
quently, if we wish to see their excellence 
when they are old. We find the Clethra, a 
sweet flower, growing on the edge of swamps, 
or low grounds, in many gardens, and its fra- 
grance is scarcely equalled in delicate sweet- 
ness. Few excel the Missouri Yellow Flower- 
ing Currant in spicy fragrance, and the Red 
Flowering is a rare but very pretty bush. The 
Gordons, with clusters of orange flowers, is not 
a certain bloomer. But of all the most showy 
plants that blossom through the season, none ri- 
val in brilliance the Japan Quince. A clump 
of the white and red ‘blended together are a 
very pleasing contrast. 


Westbury, Long Island. 
{To be continued.) 


INTELLIGENCER. 


THE INFLUENCE OF RAILWAY TRAVELLING ON 
HEALTH. 


No great social change was ever yet effected 
without violent opposition. Let us add that we: 
trust none ever will be. For this conservative 
opposition to novelty has a good side as well as 
a bad one. It acts as an elective filter, and 
though it retards the advance of useful schemes 
for a time, it allows them eventually to pass, 
while it presents a permanent barrier to perni- 
cious innovations. No amount of opposition can 
long prevent a really advantageous change from 
carrying the day. When tea was introduced 
some two centuries ago to supersede two- 
penny ale at our breakfast tables, nothing could 
be fiercer than the outcry raised against it. Our 
women were to lose their beauty and our men 
their vigor. Butthe change was a salutary one, 
and we are now consuming some unknown num- 
ber of millions of pounds every year. In later 
times, when Jenner made his inestimable dis- 
covery, press and pulpit alike rang with invee- 
tives against vaccination. Yet we all vaccinate 
our children now-a-days, and not one of them, 
to the best of our belief, has yet been heard, as 
was prophesied, to low like a cow, nor has been 
transformed into the likeness of a beast. There 
are those still living who can remember the out- 
ery which was raised against the greatest change 
of this generation—the conversion of the stage- 
coach into the railway-carriage. The dangers 
with which the public were threatened were 
countless. To breathe would be an impossi- 
bility, when rushing through the air at the 
enormous velocity of fifteen, or, as some rash 
speculators had hinted, even twenty miles an 
hour. The carbonic acid generated from the 
fuel would destroy the atmosphere in the tun- 
nels, and suffocation be the inevitable doom of 
every passenger, while boiling and maimings 
were to be every-day occurrences. Yet less than 
forty years have passed since the first carriage 
was slowly dragged along the first railway from 
Stockton to Darlington, and we have already in 
Great Britain more than eleven thousand miles 
of railway, and the distance daily travelled by 
our passenger trains is more than six times the 
circumference of the whole earth. 

The prophesied evils have turned out to be 
moonshine. As far as accidents go, railway tra- 
velling has been shown to be far more secure 
than any other mode of conveyance. In 1859, 
there were altogether fifty-six railway accidents 
in the United Kingdom ; in these, thirteen per- 
sons lost their lives and three hundred and 
eighty-six were injured. In that same year, 1 
London alone, no less than seventy persons were 
killed and nine hundred and ten injured by 
coach and carriage accidents. In spite of this, 
a suspicion has sprung up of late that railway 
travelling is not so free from danger as these 
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figures would seem to indicate. Accidents may 
be comparatively few, and the evils originally 
anticipated may have been chimerical, yet there 
is a vague but increasing impression in the pub- 
lic mind that railway travelling exercises, from 
some unknown cause, an injurious influence on 
the health. So widely spread is this feeling, 
that to it, in all probability, is to be ascribed the 
perceptible diminution which has taken place in 
the number of railway season-ticket holders. In 
1859 there were in England and Wales, as 
shown by the Government returns, 35,222 per- 
sons holding these tickets. In 1860 the num- 
ber had sunk to 30,500. Here is a falling off 
ina single year of nearly 5,000. A considera- 
ble proportion of this class of persons is com- 
posed of men who, for pleasure or economy, live 
with their families in the country, and travel 
daily to and from the town where their business 
is carried on. These persons, it is said, find 
that their health suffers from the constant jour- 
neying; and the falling off in the number of 
season-ticket holders is supposed to be due to 
their abandoning this mode of life. How far is 
this view right? Is railway travelling really 
injurious to the health? And if so, what is the 
reason, and how is the evil to be met? These 
are clearly very important questions; and in 
order to get as good answers as possible to them 
our medical contemporary, the Lancet, recently 
appointed a scientific commission, whose report 
is now published separately as a small pamphlet. 
The result of the inquiry tends, in great measure, 
to confirm the populer impression. Excessive 
railway travelling #@ prejudicial to the health. 
But the amount of harm resulting from it varies 
greatly with the age and constitution of the per- 
son affected. The young and strong suffer little. 
The old and unsound suffer much. The best 
data are furnished by the travelling employees 
of the post-office and of the companies. It is 
found that, in order to stand the wear and tear 
of constant travelling, a man must not only be 
of strong constitution, but he must begin young. 
He then gets acclimatized to it, and not unfre- 
oa even improves in condition. After 

irty or thirty five, men are no longer able to 
acquire this necessary tolerance. To quote the 
words of an old engine-driver, “They can’t 
stand it, lose their heads, and get old in no 
time.” The companies have, therefore, been 
forced to limit their engagements to young and 
healthy men. 

The season-ticket holders, to whom reference 
has already been made, are, as a rule, men past 
the middle point of life. They have not gone 
through the necessary training in youth, and 
consequently suffer much. It is said that they, 
like the railway employees, age rapidly. The 
following is the evidence of “ one of the leading 
physicians of the weeopalia ” whose name, 
however, is not given in the report: 
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“ Travelling a few years since on the Brighton 
line very frequently, I became familiar with the 
faces of a number of the regular passengers on 
that line. Recently I had occasion to travel 
several times on the same line. I have had a 
large experience in the changes which the or- 
dinary course of time makes on men busy in 
the world, and I know well how to allow for 
their gradual deterioration by age and care. 
But I have never seen any set of men so rapid- 
ly aged as these seem to me to have been in the 
course of those few years. This was an inde- 
pendent observation made without reference to 
any investigation then or at any future time to 
be carried on. The change was so rapid that 
it forcibly arrested my attention, and I must say 
that it gave me a.strong impression adverse to 
the practice of such habitually long journeys. 
It is idle to say that journeys from one end of 
London to the other occupy as long or a longer 
period of time ; for, as you know, and no doubt 
have carefully made out, the hurry, anxiety, 
rapid movement, noise, and other physical dis- 
advantages of railway a are peculiar to 
that mode of conveyance ; and a railway jour- 
ney of an hour, at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour, is almost as fatiguing as half a day’s jour- 
ney on the road.” 

This must be an unpleasant bit of evidence 
to the city gentlemen with houses down the 
Brighton line. And we presume the “ lead- 
ing physician” kept his name dark from the 
fear of the wrath of his prematurely aged ac- 
quaintances. 

The causes which lead to these injurious re- 
sults are several. First, there is a bad ventila- 
tion. We all know what a stuffy carriage is. Dr. 
Angus Smith has analyzed the air of a closely. 
packed railway carriage. He found that it was 
exactly equivalent to the air of his laboratory 
at the time when the strong smell of a sewer 
was entering it. So foul is this atmosphere, 
that the smell of it clings tothe inmates of a 
carriage some time after geting out. Dr. An- 
gus Smith states that he himself, without un- 
usually acute sense of smell, can perceive this 
odor after a lapse of twenty minutes. Bad ven- 
tilation, however, is not peculiar to railway car- 
riages. The old stage-coach was just as bad. 
We should have proposed as a remedy to open 
the windows; but we are afraid of Dr. C. J. B. 
Williams. This physician, being specially con- 
cerned with the chest, has turned his attention 
to the injurious influence of draughts of air 
encountered in railway travelling. He is all for 
shutting the windows, for footwarmers, and rail- 
way rugs. We hardly wonder at this, consid- 
ering the formidable list of diseases which he 
has traced to cold caught on railways. Here is 
the catalogue : ‘Phe various catarrhal affections 
of the respiratory organs, sore throats, earache, 
toothache, pleurisy, pneumonia, and various 
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forms of rheumatism, particularly lumbago and 
sciatica. It is very remarkable how many cases 
of serious pulmonary diseases, in my experience, 
have dated their origin to cold caught in rail- 
way travelling.” °The rapid motion of a train 
of course increases the draught of cold air, and 
the liability to chill. But pleurisy and pneu- 
monia, lumbago and sciatica, are to be got in 
other conveyances than railway carriages. We 
pass on to a cause of disease which belongs 
specially to these latter. This is their peculiar 
motion. The rough joltings of an ordinary 
stage-coach are converted on the rail into a rapid 
succession of short, sharp vibrations. These 
follow each other at the rate of some twenty 
thousand an hour, and their number increases 
in proportion to speed. The constant vibration 
acts on the body like the motion of a ship, and 
causes nausea and sickness. This is particular- 
ly the case with persons of a bilious tempera- 
ment ; and consequently Dr. Lewis, the medical 
superintendent of the post-office, considers all 
such persons as unfit for the travelling service, 
and rejects such candidates for that employment. 
Physiologists attribute this unpleasant sensation 
to the shaking of the stomach and diaphragm, 
and to the consequent irritation of the vagi and 
phrenic nerves. A tight bandage round the 
abdomen and a little chloroform are the best 
remedies ; the former steadies the stomach, and 
the latter lessens the irritability of the nerves. 
Nausea and sickness are, however, by no means 
the worst result of this vibration ; it acts most 
injuriously upon the brain and the spinal cord. 
The effect of a violent concussion on these or- 
gans is well known; it annihilates their func- 
tions. The series of slight concussions which 
constitutes railway motion has not, of course, 
this terrible result; yet it gives rise in a lower 
degree to nervous symptoms, and “ leads up to 
disease, which, after remaining for a long. time 
latent, may still ultimately end in paralysis.” 
Such at least, we are told in this report, is the 
case, and it is confirmed by what has been ob- 
served abroad. M. Devilliers, the chief physi- 
cian of the Paris and Orleans Railway, found 
that one-fifteenth of the drivers and firemen on 
that line were suffering from affections of the 
brain and nervous system. All the mischief 
done is not, however, attributable to the vibra- 
tion. The ear and the eye are also avenues 
through which the brain is effected. The con- 
stant rattling is most distressing to some deli- 
cate organizations. The rapid succeseion of new 
impressions on the retina, and the effort to adapt 
the sight to the ever-changing distances of o 

jects, produce a feeling of fatigue and even of 
giddiness, which shows how great is the strain. 
As to these two latter sources of mischief, the 
remedy is in the passenger’sown hands. If he 
is distressed by the noise, a little cotton wool will 
effectually protect him. 


Neither is any one| 
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obliged to stare out of the window, nor to read 
small print. If he be prudent he will abstain 
from so doing. But the shaking is another 
matter; this is beyond his control, and we must 
look to the companies for a remedy. Either 
the rail and carriages must be constructed on 
some better principle, so that there may be ab- 
solutely less vibration; or, if this cannot be 
done, means must be adopted for preventing the 
vibration of the carriage causing corresponding 
vibration in the bodies the passengers. 
There are some simple expedients by which this 
can be done in part. The natural antagonist of 
jerk is, as the report well states, elasticity. It 
is by this that nature protects our bodies from 
harm. There is an elastic pad under our feet, 
elastic plates of cartilage in all our joints, 
Were it not for this, every time we jumped 
down from a gate we should have spinal concus- 
sion. In a carriage there are also elastic appli- 
ances. There are the springs, and, in the 
class carriages, there are the elastic horse-hair 
cushions. But these are insufficient ; there is 
still too much vibration, and to diminish this 
there is only one method. There must be more 
elasticity. A simple plan for providing this has 
been adopted in the post-office department of 
the railway; the officials are furnished with 
mats made of thick sheets of india-rubber, on 
which they stand. This expedient has been 
found to be of great benefit. If a person stand 
with one foot on such a mat and the other on 
the flooa of the carriage, he will at once per- 
ceive, from the different sengations in the two 
legs, how greatly this coflirance diminishes 
the unpleasant vibration. On the same prinei- 
ple the new royal carriage has been fitted with 
an elastic floor of cork. There is no reason why 
some such device should not be adopted in our 
ordinary railway carriages. So’ long as this is 
not done, the companies can hardly complain if 
the passengers, instead of keeping their feet on 
the vibrating floor, place them on she horsehair 
cushions in front of them.—Eachange paper. 


— 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frour anp Mgat.—The Flour market is firm 
with very little inquiry. Small sales to the ‘rade 
at $6 00 a 6 12 for superfine, $6 50 a 6 62 for 
extras, $7 00 a 712 for low grade and good extra 
family, and $8 up to 8 75 for fancy lots. There is 
but little Rye Flour or Corn Meal here. The former 
is dull at $5 25, and the latter at $3 75 per bbl. for 
Pennsylvania. 

Graix.—There were light sales of Pennsylvania 
red Wheat at $147 a 156, and white at $1 7048 
$1 80—the latter for choice Kentucky. Small sales 
of Pennsylvania Rye at 96 cents. The best sale of Dela- 
ware was at 94 cents. Corn is firm. Sales of yellow, 
old, at 81a 82c. Small lots of new at 70 a 75c. Oats 
are steady at 41 42 cents per bushel. Sales of 
Barley at $1 30a 1 45, and Malt at from $1 45 to 1 55. 

Sseps.—There is a fair demand for Cloverseed at 
$6 12 a 6 40,per 64 lbs. New Timothy sells at from 
$1 75 to $2 25 per bus. Flaxseed is wanted at $2 85 
$ 2 90 per bushel. 





